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ARTICLE I. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVE+ 
MENT, COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL, NO. X. 


Morat progression is the highest order of human advancement. 
Compared with this, all the other forms of improvement are trifles. 
And, with everlasting thanks be it uttered, man is also improving in 
GoopNEess—in those elements which ally him to angels and to God. 

Before entering upon the ract of such improvement, let us inquire, 
“In wat does religious perfection consist?” In the ascendency of 
the moral sentiments, enlightened and guided by cultivated intellect, 
over the animal propensities. In Vol. VI., page 206, we demonstrat- 
ed this point ; but, as we have ten readers of the Journal now to one 
then, besides many changes, a few only of our present readers have 
seen that Volume, and it may therefore not be amiss briefly to illustrate 
a point thus vitally important to the full understanding of our subject. 

The ancients worshiped gods of propensity, because their propensi- 
ties predominated, and hence the glaring absurdities of their religious 
doctrines and practices. But a religion dictated by high and unper- 
verted moral sentiments, enlightened and guided by intellect, is per- 
fect—correct in theory, and blessed in its effects. Veneration, in com- 
bination with predominant Destructiveness, institutes a warlike reli- 
gion; with predominant Acquisitiveness, a money-making religion ; 
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with overgrown Alimentiveness, a feasting religion; with very large 
Cautiousness, a frightening, terrible religion, &c.; with predominant 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, a haughty, imperious religion, &c.; but, 
with large and enlightened Conscientiousness, a moral religion; with 
great Ideality, a religion unmarred with blemishes and adorned with 
every perfection ; with predominant Benevolence an alms-giving, and 
a philanthropic religion ; with large Causality, a reasoning, philosophi- 
cal religion; and thus of its other combinations. These illustrations 
place the superiority of the religion of predominant moral senti- 
ments far above that of predominant animal propensities, and pre- 
sents it in a light too obvious to require any additional remarks here. 
To proceed, then, with our subject— 

The religion of the ancients was one of predominant propensity. 
Every species of sin was made a religious ordinance. This, our last 
Article (in the July Number) in part established, and all history and 
heathen mythology attest. But, having traced this progressive princi- 
ple from the earliest ages down to the Christian era, let us follow it 
along down from that period to the present. 

Though the religion of Jesus Christ is all which it is represented 
to be on page 228, yet, at the time of its promulgation, men were too 
sensual and degraded to appreciate its divine doctrines, or follow its 
heavenly precepts. Hence it became amalgamated with paganism. 
For proof of this, consult Mosheim’s Sacred History, or “ The Prince- 
ton Biblical Repertory” of 1831, or even see in existing religious doc- 
trines and observances the unmistakable relics of paganism. An Eng- 
lish Bishop, in a recent charge to his clergy, proves that many of the 
customs of the Episcopal Church were copied from heathen customs ; 
and, among others, mentions a custom of the Episcopalian clergymen 
of turning toward the east in a particular part of a certain service as hav- 
ing been copied from asimilar practice of the ancients in worshiping 
the sun. He adds, that the early fathers having been converted from 
heathenism, were mongrels, half pagan and half Christian, and that the 
early Christians made a compromise by which a portion of the rites 
of ancient mythology was admitted into the Christian forms of worship. 

No one will accuse “ The Princeton Biblical Repertory ” of unduly 
censuring those early fathers whom it almost worships, and yet it con- 
firms the fact of this amalgamation of heathenism with Christianity in 
the following unmeasured terms :— . 

“ Even those devout and venerable ‘ Fathers’ are too often found like magnani- 
mous but unwary physicians, inhaling death while giving life; or like generous 
conquerors of a barbarous land, conferring liberty and peace, but catching tyranny 
and war ; teaching truth, but learning error ; imparting the gifts and graces of hea- 
venly wisdom and Christian love, themselves, while too often lingering in wistful 


meditation beneath the unhallowed shades of Academus, or dwelling in un 
speculation on the storied mysteries of Parthenon, or of Delos and Delphi, or listen- 
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ing with unchastened sense to philosophic fancies, and melody and minstrelsy,. 
founded on mythology, and canonized in impassioned. heathenism. We turn with 
disgust and regret unfeigned from our holy religion as we find it fabled forth and 
well nigh caricatured by some of the ‘ Apostolical Fathers.’ ” 

* * 


“ Some of the most fruitful branches of the Christian vine in the earlier centu- 
ries were also those graffed in from the luxuriant and cherished nurseries: of Pa- 
gan poetry, and eloquence, and philosophy.” 

* * * * 

“These did much, though designing directly the reverse, to introduce and per- 
patnate an incautious homage to the classic authorities of the heathen world. 

ven the sainted martyr Justin will scarce escape this censure. His godly sincer- 
ity will not be doubted. Yet we find him in elaborate ‘exhortation’ to his un- 
believing countrymen, virtually giving sanction to some of the mystical vagaries 
ofthe Platonic school, of which he had himself been once a deep disciple. 
As we rapidly descend in the dark history of the Bible and the Church, from. their 
high defence and resting place upon the arm of the Divine Helper, down. to their 
apparent helpless dependence upon an ignorant, selfish, perjured Pope and Priest- 
hood, we trace, at every step, the palsying spirit of Classic Heathenism, making 
or amalgamating with the very soul of Antichrist ; diffusing mysticism and masonic 
charity, where should ever beam meridian truth and universal love ; suggesting to 
simple or depraved and aspiring devotees their first crude thoughts of ho um ui 
and vows of sacrifice and penance, of purgatory aud posthumous saints, or deities 
of gates and keys of heaven, and infallible responses and Divine oracles froin hu- 
man lips; until, at last, the sacred volume was wholly superseded and proscribed.” 

“In the guarded secrecy of the cloister, were the Holy Bible and the heathen 
classics both preserved, and have since consummated this union of sacred and pro- 
fane, of which the rage for scholastic theology, with all its monstrous medley of facts 
and forms in philosophy, metaphysics, sciences and religions in the twelfth century, 
and the complete triumph of the philosophy of Aristotle im the fifteenth, will be 
found further illustrations, but too graphic and corrrect. Hence the fact, that 
when Wickliffe, the morning star of the Reformation, arose, with the first English 
Bible in his hands, and biblical eloquence on his lips, he found every system of 
Christian morals, not to say religion, speedily inerged in heathen philosophy.” 

* * * * * 


“When we first desery our Christian poets and orators emerging from this 
chaotic state of religion and literature, we find them, one and all, arrayed in a 
et pe mantle, variously caught from Isaiah and Homer, Plato and Paul, | 

avid and Anacreon, Christ and Belial. To say nothing of the profaner poets, to 
whom their productions give Pagans by far the highest claim ; review our own 
immortal Milton, on one page glowing with seraphic fire of holy inspiration, on the 
next flushed with the classic vanity of converse with the fabled Muses. Even 
Watts, who takes his seat fast by the sweet Psalmist of Israel, was sometimes 
tempted to bow his reverend head. at the goal of classic fame, wandering on the 
wings of his Urania, where the Holy Dove would not descend.” 

These quotations show how disgusting was the mongrel Christianity 
of the early centuries. 

Let us view this subject from another observatory—that furnished by 
the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. We dislike to ex- 
pose the fallacies and errors of mankind, but the cause of human progres- 
sion, which constitutes our theme, demands the TRuTH, which we pro- 
ceed to give “ without fear or favor.” 

Next in order to that half-heathen and half-christian mongrel de- 
scribed above, came that system of religion misnamed “Catholic”—a 
system considerably better than that of heathenism, of which it was in 
part composed, yet in direct cenflict in 2!) its fundamentals with that 
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supremacy of intellect and moral sentiment already shown to constitute 
the Trve religion. To canvass afew items. 

The INFALLIBILITY OF THE Pore AnD Cuurcu, constitutes the basis and 
much of the superstructure of the creed and ceremonials of the Church 
of Rome. Accordingly, every catholic is required to take his reli- 
gious belief and practice from the Pope and councils. This supersedes 
all personal exercise of intellect on religious subjects. All papists are 
living witnesses, that they are required to take their religious opinions 
from their “ infallibles,” without being allowed to investigate or judge 
for themselves. A requisition thus universal, even indispensable to 
catholic membership, is too palpable to require farther proof. 

Now, this papal requisition is in diametrical conflict with that ordi- 
nance of Personality which appertains to every function of body and 
mind. In accordance with this ordinance, religion, to be effectual, 
must be personal. As every individual must eat, sleep, breathe, move, 
feel, live, and the like, ror mimseLFr, so, and for a similar reason, all 
must be good and religious for themselves or not at all. The pope can 
no more do this personal religious thinking for his followers than he 
can eat or breathe for them; and the former now does their souls no 
more good than the latter, if attempted, would do their bodies. This 
proxy religion is no religion—is utterly worthless. Even God him- 
self has not thought best to do the religious thinking of his creatures, 
but, by 2 law written in living characters upon every member of the 
human family, except simpletons, requires all to canvass religious sub- 
jects for themselves. To become truly religious, all must exercise their 
INTELLECTS in conjunction with their moral sentiments; the latter gov- 
erning the former. This cardinal doctrine of Phrenology and human 
nature, papacy forbids, but requires its disciples, instead, to exercise 
their moral feelings without intellect, perhaps in its very teeth.* No- 
thing does Romanism repress more steadily and uniformly than inde- 
pendent thought on religious subjects, because the latter is in diame- 
trical conflict with their proxy-system. 


The following prayer is said after the reading of the Niecian Creed. 

* “T believe, O Lord, all thou hast taught me by thy holy Church; and in 
this faith, by the assistance of thy grace, I desire to live and die. By thy divine 
grace I am convinced of the sincerity and wisdom of those who have delivered 
these sacred truths to me. Of thy truth thus delivered, my reason and will shall 
never doubt, though my senses and vain imaginations should. I believe; O 
Lord, help my unbelief.” 


Another prayer runs thus : 


“ Give us, we beseech thee, to understand rrom THE cHuRcH, &c; I believe 
these and all other articles which the holy Roman Catholic Church proposes to 
cur belief, because thou, my God, the infallable truth, has revealed them ; and 
thou hast commanded us to hear the church which is the pillar and ground of 
truth ; and in this faith, I am firmly resolved to live and die.” 
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To show how liable to be imposed upon those are who take their 
creeds from religious leaders, would be in point, but is not necessary, 
because such abuse is a matter of perpetual observation. All who take 
their religion from clerical leaders must expect to be imposed upon in 
consequence ; such imposition being the penalty of all proxy-religion 
in all its forms. And then, what person, endowed with mind, would 
depend on any extraneous source for religious opinions! Such de- 
pendence is the worst species of slavery. 

Romanism has many other glaring defects and errors, yet as most of 
them originate in this pinning of their faith on their “ infallibles,” the 
preceding exposition must suffice. Bear in mind, moreover, that pa- 
pacy has always been what it now is in this respect, only much worse. 

The two points now before the reader, are the necessity of person- 
ality in religious matters—thinking for ourselves, which Romanism un- 
equivocally interdicts ; and the fact, that mankind have been perpetu- 
ally advancing in religious liberty from the establishment of Roman- 
ism to the present time. Though many struggled hard and manfully 
for liberty of thought on religious matters before the fifteenth century, 
yet Martin Luther was the first to attack this doctrine of the supremacy 
of the Church, and proclaim the glorious doctrine of liberty of con- 
science. Yet he broke only a few strands of that complicated network 
of religious tyranny which enthralled mankind. Not that the results 
of his labors were trifling. He entered that wedge of liberty which is 
now effectually reviving that principle of blind adherence to religious 
leaders so destructive of religious progression, and prepared the way 
for the complete liberation of mankind from papal supremacy. Yet, 
while he broke some fetters, he forged others, unintentionally yet ef- 
fectually, because the step from complete religious servility to perfect 
liberty of conscience was too great for any one man or age to take. 

Soon after this advance, the English dissenters took one step farther 
in this road of progression from proxy to personal religion. They 
were even more liberal than Luther, yet they, too, loving the dark past 
more than the dawning future, tied themselves down to catechisms, gen- 
eral assemblies, and ancient doctrines and precedents. Nor did this 
ball of religious progression, set in motion by the Reformation, stop with 
the dissenters ; but those who dissented most, and who were the most 
free to think, that is, the “advanced guard” of this band of religious 
pioneers, emigrated to this land of freedom, and here established a re- 
ligious system far in advance of all its predecessors, yet full of inher- 
ent defects, nor by any means free from that very domination from 
which they fled. Fairly landed and settled, two parties took the field 
in opposition to each other, the one still clinging to the theology of the 
old world, and insisting on staying the very wave of progression they 
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themselves had fought and labored with true moral heroism to accel- 
erate, and the other more liberal party, headed by “Captain Miles 
Standish,” who was anxious to carry it still farther. For years the 
struggle was powerful, and about evenly maintained, till at length the 
conservative party gained the day, and silenced the Standish or advanced 
party, and contrived to “‘ hush up” the division so effectually that few 
now have any idea of its having existed. If the Standish doctrine had 
prevailed, the extreme rigidity of the Puritans would have been super- 
seded by a noble freedom of thought and liberality of religious belief, 
which would have put the present generation on ground far higher than 
that we now occupy. But, instead of complaining that this noble band 
did not achieve complete victory, let us be thankful that they attained 
as much religious freedom as they did, and carry forward the structure 
they so nobly commenced. Even the Puritans were not yet prepared 
for complete enfranchisement; and hence, tied themselves and their 
descendants down to many dogmas and precedents which now provoke 
the smile of ridicule, and convert almost into contempt that estimation 
of their descendants which the prevalence of the liberal policy would 
have exchanged for the most exalted admiration. Not that I join the 
multitude in sneering at the Puritans. True, we have progressed so far 
beyond them, that many of their opinions and practices seem to us, 
what in fact they are, supremely ridiculous, which the “ Blue Laws” so 
happily burlesque. All things considered, they did quite as much for 
us as we are doing for posterity ; nor have we by any means reaped all 
the good we might have done from the seed they sowed. And, if after 
ages do not cast quite as many knowing smiles at the religious imper- 
fections of the present age as we cast at those of the Pilgrims, it will 
not be because we are not exposed to such ridicule. The Pilgrims did 
nobly, yet left much undone ; else nothing would have remained for 
us to do. ; 

The embankments thrown up by these worthies, arrested the rising 
tide of progression for many generations, even down to our own 
times ; till finally the waves have broken over in many places, and 
will soon sweep all before them triumphantly, till again arrested, which 
can only be for a season. Our own eyes have seen, and if we will 
open them upon passing events, may daily see the onward march of 
this great principle of individual religious liberty and investigation. 

But before we proceed further, let us return to England in order to 
trace the workings of this progressive principle on the “ sea-girt isle.” 
We instance England because she is so far in advance of all the 
whole world besides, except the new, in religious progression. As, 
when applying this progressive principle to governments in our Dec. 
No. for 1845, we showed that England had far more civil liberty than 
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erly other nation except our own, so we find more religious liberty 
there than any where else except in this favored land. Her dissenters 
did not all emigrate, but went on, in spite of the galling chain riveted 
on them by their political religion, to work out important advances 
ments in liberty of conscience, till the immortal Wesley added greatly 
increased momentum to this ball of progression, and even took several 
important steps in advance of the Puritans. ‘The value and the influ- 
ence of his reforming labors can hardly be overrated, if even appre- 
ciated. A giant mind, and a heaven-inspired soul, struggling for reli- 
gious freedom! Who of us are doing more? Not that Wesley, any 
more than the Puritans, was perfect. He made a mighty advance on 
existing religious systems, yet left far more for after ages to accom- 
plish than he achieved. Rising, as his system did, under a monarchical 
form of government, no wonder that it smacks a little of monarchy. 
Of this, the great power of its “ general conference ” over the church- 
es, and of the bishops over the presiding elders, and their power over 
the preachers, and of all over the lay members, furnish rather pain- 
ful examples. Methodism has done a mighty work, yet much in its 
doctrines and government remains to be reformed or else superseded. 
Its government is more erroneous than its doctrines, because the former 
does much to restrict that liberty of conscience which constitutes the 
heart’s-core of all religious progression. An example: Though its min- 
isters are noted for their honest boldness of thought and speech, yet 
they must not overstep the “thus far shalt thou come and no farther,’ 
already “chalked out” for them, else, to use their own language, they 
“‘ get whipped ;” that is, those ministers who do not draw pretty nearly 
in the traces, are sent to some circuit where their labors are exceed- 
ingly oppressive, and their pay barely sufficient to keep them alive. 
As old-fashioned, conservative men are usually chosen for presiding 
Elders, and as the Bishops look chiefly through the spectacles of these 
Elders in making appointments, the reins of conservatism are drawn 
pretty tightly on their preachers, and, by the same system, on their 
churches—so much so, that a few years will see many strands snapped 
asunder, and probably a quarter of a century will witness an effect- 
ual remodelling of their church government, and some improvement 
in their doctrines. In fact, two important movements of this kind have 
taken place—one about twenty years ago, when a strong party came 
off and adopted a system of church government less under the control 
of the Bishops; and the other about 1843, self-styled the “true Wes- 
leyan,” of which Scott & Co. are conspicuous movers. Nor are 
these reform movements more than the mere “beginnings of the 
end.” 

To return to the descendants of the dissenters, whose religious views 
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are now chiefly identified with the Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists. Bear in mind the precise point under discussion—progression 
from the proxy religion of Catholicism, which interdicts all exer- 
cise of intellect on religious subjects, and requires its disciples to 
take for granted whatever is taught them, towards perfect freedom 
of investigation and liberty of conscience. Let us look at the “Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church.” We find it an ecclesias- 
tical body, which claims to dictate to the churches much which the lat- 
ter should be allowed to decide among themselves. True, it interdicts 
innovation and investigation far less than papacy, yet far more than it 
should. It has laced itself up in a straight jacket, cut out and sewed up 
by the “ Westminster Assembly of Divines,” but not as effectually as 
the Catholics have corseted themselves, even to the tying in of the 
hands, feet, and tongue, in the habiliments of the Councils of Nice, 
Trent, &c., the canons of the Church and edicts of Popes included. 
The Presbyterians are a long way ahead of the Catholics, and even of 
the Episcopalians, Lutherans, and Dutch Reformed, but a long way 
behind the goal of that perfect religious freedom which the nature of 
man requires. Not that we blame them for not having advanced more. 
We rather thank them for having done thus much, yet say to them, in 
the emphatic language of this great principle of progression, that they 
must “forget the things that are behind” the Westminster Assembly 
and Catechism included, “and press forward towards the prize of the 
high calling” of perfect LisenTY OF THOUGHT AND speEcH. They draw 
the bit of conservatism too tightly upon both the ministry and the lay 
members, as if they feared a run-away, and a smashing to pieces of 
their time-worn “ Westminster” cart, yet their very rigidity endangers 
the very thing they would avoid. And we tell them inthe name of our 
principle, that this progressive courser is too high strung to stand this 
tight curb much more or much longer; but unless eased upon the 
rein, will take the bit between his teeth and stave ahead over fences 
and through marshes and woods, dashing their old-fashioned go-cart 
against this tree and that rock, till they will be found picking them- 
selves up, possibly with a broken skin, and perhaps with a cracked 
caput. If there be not some neighing, and prancing, and extreme 
restlessness, especially among the younger ministers and laymen, then 
I have misspelled the “signs of the times.” Besides, their reins are 
not quite as strong now as formerly ; and what increases their expo- 
sure, they do not see these signs, though as palpable to impartial be- 
holders as daylight. Men are getting to that pass that they WILL 
think for themselves ; hence better m2ke a virtue of necessity, and let 
them do so with at least a show of willingness; otherwise somebody’s 
bread and butter will get knocked into the mud, butter side down. 
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If nature’s warrant for all this be required, let us infer what will be 
from what has been. We have seen those identical parties above 
named—conservative and the Capt. Standish—perpetuated and separating 
farther and farther, or rather, have seen the Standish principles con- 
tinually advancing, while the old “Westminster party” remain nearly 
stationary, till so great a distance intervened that they finally separated 
and reorganized under the “ Old School” flag, and the “‘ New School” 
banner. Mark the one point of difference which characterizes the 
two schools. The “Old School” insist on letting “ Westminster” do 
up the thinking of the great guns, and having them control the opin- 
ions of the churches, while the “New School” men are more toler- 
ant. The former is the elder daughter, and much more like her 
mother Rome than the younger sister of the “New School.” Other 
differences divide them, indeed seem to be the immediate occasion of 
this happy rupture, yet these spring mainly from this avrHor of these 
other differences, namely, a greater disposition in the “‘ New School” 
than the Old, to think and act “on their own hook.” 

Additional evidence that this progress towards liberty of thought 
is the great cause of secession is, that the church government of 
those churches which remain in the “Old School” is generally 
Presbyterian, that is, aristocratic, vesting church government in a 
few elders, whereas that of the “New School” is purely demo- 
cratic, that is, governed by the majority. This touchstone cannot 
be questioned, nor the inference that the “Old School” is less re- 
moved from Romanish Oligarchy than the new, be evaded. 

Not that the “ New School” is by any means perfect. They par- 
tially rebind on themselves those very fetters, only not quite so 
tightly, which they knocked off by the separation. They denied to 
the adverse party of their own division—the Oberlin or Finney par- 
ty—that very liberty of opinion to gain which they seceded.* Unable 
to find in the “ New School” that very liberty for which they “ struck,” 
these Finney-ites again seceded from the “ New School,” and, to their 
credit be it proclaimed, they give and take a greater range of this very 
liberty of conscience which Rome refused, and to obtain which the 
Protestants protested, than any other sect with whose members the 
editor has become acquainted; except the Quakers and Campbell- 
ites and perhaps one or two others, as to the comparative liberality of 
which he does not pretend to decide, because the difference is not great, 
and because his advantages of judging have not enabled him to award 
the meed of being foremost. Not that even these should pride them- 
selves on this attainment, noble though it be ; because the others are 


* See the declaration of secession by the Oberlin branch. 
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so imperfect, that to excel them is no great merit. The best of us 
have little of which to boast, while all should feel humbled that we 
have progressed no more. 

Mark that consecutive result to which these facts inevitably bring 
us—PROoGRESSION from the hide-bound, proxy religion of Catholicism 
towards that liberty of conscience which Phrenology shows to be the 
crowning excellence of true religion. Take the chronological table 
in the one hand, and the creeds of the Protestant sects in the other, 
and mark the fact that every sect is farther and still farther removed from 
priest-governed Romanism, and advanced towards liberty of con- 
science, in exact proportion as their date is recent, thus beautifully 
and forcibly confirming that progressive principle now before us. 
Slight exceptions may occur, yet reference is now had to the general 
bearing of all schisms. 

In the preceding enumeration, the Episcoplians have been omitted, 
only to receive that separate consideration which belongs to them. 
They can hardly be said to have ever fairly seceded from Rome. 
Henry the VIII. swore off from the “ holy (?) see,” not because he was 
not as good and true a catholic as ever said mass, but because the Pope 
would not indulge his unbridled Amativeness ; yet Henry and the 
English Church loved the poctrines of Romanism about as well as ev- 
er. ‘The Church” junior discloses this for us, in a great variety of 
ways. Puseyism shows how tenderly episopacy loves Rome still. Af- 
ter a separation of centuries, the leaders of the Church of England are 
actually negcciating a return to their mother’s arms—snivelling in af- 
fected sorrow over that freak of passion which caused their “ falling 
out,” and promising to be a dutiful daughter in future, and mother 
Rome answering, “Come here, you darling pet. I always knew you 
did not mean it, and loved me still ; come, let’s kiss and make up.” 
And the “ High Churchmen, even in this land of liberty, are following 
suit, of which Trinity Church in New York, the gist of American epis- 
copacy, is our witness. But for the providential fall of the too amor- 
ous Onderdonks :—shall I trust my pen with those rebukes which in- 
dignant moral sentiment administers? But, painful as is their down- 
fall, it is, nevertheless, a matter of rejoicing, and will accelerate that 
progression which both Romanism and Episcopalianism are resisting 
with might and main. Yet despite of all restraint, five years, pro- 
bably two, will see an open rupture, which will eventuate in a break- 
ing up of their clogging conservatism, and an ultimate advancement of 
that powerful body of well meaning but mistaken religionists towards 
that very goal to which this series of articles so unequivocally points. 

Already, the “ High Churchmen” and the “ Low Churchmen” are by 
the ears, and engaged in a contest much more determined than is sus- 
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pected. Both parties love “the Church” too well to evince to the dis- 
inherited how cordially they hate each other ; but mark our prediction, 
and put it by the side of 1851. The shame of exposure will not long 
suppress the volcanic commotion now raging within, and when a breach 
is formed, their best men will rally under the schismatic flag, whose in- 
trinsic vigor, like the roots of a young tree, will produce a luxurious 
growth and abundant fruit, while the old tree will die out for want of 
inherent vitality. This will require time, but as surely as this progres- 
sive principle is written in living characters upon every department of 
creation, so surely will this be the final issue. And the rapacious 
“Church of England”—that monster extortioner and gourmand—can- 
not hold out much longer. Her gluttony has engendered corruption 
throughout all the tissues of her structure. Already, is her disease in- 
curable—are her days numbered. In an unexpected hour a sudden 
palsy will arrest her voracity and her vitality together, and she will 
fall and expire without a year’s warning. 

It deserves a passing remark, that in ancient times, the religion of 
nations was united with the scepters of kings and emperors. Church 
and State were virtually one. The civil power perpetuated itself 
mainly by means of the ecclesiastical. But a gradual separation of the 
two has been taking place ever since. See how our Druidical ances- 
tors wielded the scepter, and virtually wore the crown. Rome, in ac- 
cordance, not with the dictates of the meek and lowly Jesus, but with 
that mongrel incorporation of heathenism into its very texture, united 
the sword and the scepter with the cross. The head of the State was 
the head of the Church. But Rome has been gradually losing her civil 
power. Bonaparte would not take his crown at her hands; but, after 
allowing her to make a sublime bubble of herself, just as the prelate 
was about to place the crown on his head, he anticipated, and, inno- 
cently taking it up, put it on his own head. The power of “The 
Church” Jr. is waning in England; and in this country, church and 
state are nominally divorced ; and, though the ecclesiatical holds consi- 
derable sway over the civil—enough to insist on opening Congress 
with a farce—the members generally paying less attention to the open- 
ing prayer than to their curs*—yet the ecclesiastical has far less con- 
trol over the civil in this country than in any other, and the action 
of this progressive law will soon give her still less. This divorce of 
church and state is another important stride in religious progression, 

We have thus sketched only the outlines of this subject, and yet 
have unduly protracted this article. But, with this frame-work thus 
drawn, the reader will find little difficulty in filling up the picture in 
detail. 


* I speak from personal observation. 
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One home-question by way of practically applying this whole sub- 
ject. We have plainly implied, what we here distinctly state, that 
every sect has its “Old School” and “New School.” These consist 
of the Taylorites, Auburnites, and Finneyites, of the New, and the 
Tylerites and Princetonites of the Old, among the Presbyterians; the 
Hicksites of the New, and the Orthodox of the Old, among the Quakers ; 
the “Cast-iron” or “ Hard-head” Old School, and the “ Open-Com- 
munion” New School, Baptists; the “High Church” of the Old 
Schooi, and the “ Low Church,” of the New School, among the Epis- 
copalians; and thus of most modern sects. The respective character- 
istics of these two grand sectional divisions are strongly marked. All 
the “New School” men of all denominations are virtually brothers, 
and so are all those of the “ Old.” 

Now, mark rue point on which they all divide, namely, on this very 
principle of progression under discussion. The difference is simply 
this. All the “Old-School men” of all the sects are clinging with 
might and main to the skirts of antiquity, while the “‘ New-School men” 
are breaking away from the antiquated, and attempting to modernize 
religion. And who, as citizens and men, are the cream of society ? 
Reader, just try the experiment. Take pen and paper, and set down 
in the right-hand column all the men of your various churches and 
towns who go for reform—these “‘ New-measure” men, who make all 
this church difficulty ; and, in the left, those old “ hard-heads, who in- 
sist that every thing shall remain as it was when they were boys; and 
then sum up their relative numbers, and divide by the total value of 
these two classes, men and women—for females take sides even more 
positively in this contest than males—and say which are the best mem- 
bers of society, whether as neighbors or in political, public-spirited, 
and business points of view. Which column, according to their means, 
gives most to benevolent—I do not mean purely sectarian—objects ? 
Which does most for the poor, and is the most neighborly and oblig- 
ing? Which is the most courteous and affable? And which the most 
proud, reserved, distant, aristocratical, and touch-me-not, in feeling 
and conduct? Which is the most honest and trustworthy? Which 
makes the best business men, and do the most to build up your towns 
and villages? Which are the most enterprising and efficient, and 
which class is most contented to go five miles round on horseback to 
mill, instead of one mile direct by rail-road? Which is the most intel- 
ligent and best informed on all the matters of science and morals which 
come up for canvass? Which are men and women, and which mere 
things? And, after asking and answering this range of questions, ask 
which column believes in Phrenology, and regards Physiology as worthy 
of attention, and which thinks it of no use to know any thing concern- 
ing the laws of health, or take any measures for the preservation of 
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life? Which attends literary lectures, and which throws stumbling 
blocks before the wheels of science, and human improvements in all 
the various departments of life? Which knows all about every thing, 
while they know little about any thing, and condemn before they in- 
vestigate ; and which examines first and decides from evidence after- 
ward ? Which are the drones of society, and which the working bees? 
In short, which have souts, and which are only things? And then 
choose whether you will be ‘ Old-fashioned” or “ New”—will bark 
at every improvement, and bind society down to the usages of the past, 
or assist to roll on this car of progression till mankind shall rejoice in 
all the blessings designed by the Creator for their future enjoyment. 
Not, however, that I would attempt to excite popular odium against 
these old-fashioned people. But for them, progression would be too ra- 
pid—the old demolished before the new was builded ; so that perpe- 
tual uncertainty and revolution would unsettle every thing. These 
antiquated persons fulfil that conservative sphere shown in our 
May Number to be very important. But for them, the impetuosity of 
youth would make pell-mell out of all our institutions, and distract 
every thiug. Generally they have “ come down to us from a former ge- 
neration,” in which the master-spirits were foremost in every good 
word and work. They have also tasted of the intoxicating cup of sur- 
rounding influences, and no wonder that they hate to be superseded. I 
pity more than I blame them. Though mistaken, yet they are gene- 
rally honest. Their opinions and characters were formed in a preced- 
ing age, and that very principle of progression now under discussion 
has carried society—especially the radicals—beyond them ; just as, if 
we should remain stationary, it would soon carry society beyond us.— 
Instead of stopping to blame them, let us take heed that we keep up 
with the times, and even precede them, by improving men still farther, 
instead of wasting our energies in railing at the old. True, they 
retard the cause we would advance—like the “ dog in the manger ;” but 
wisdom would dictate that we let them alone, and mind our work of 
progression. Instead of criminating them, let us point out to the 
mass of the people “a more excellent way.” Let us urge our doc- 
trines, but not stop to fight theirs; for, in so doing, we only excite those 
angry feelings which obstruct the very cause we would carry forward. 
Let them even retain the badge of high-standing and wield a nominal 
influence, while we work on. If we do not disturb them, and preju- 
dice their friends against our cause, we can easily show “the million” 
which way is best, theirs or ours, and thus supersede them; but to 
berate them will array them and all their influence—very considerable 
in surface, though less in depth—against reform, and thus double our 
task and hazard our enterprise for the present, or, at least, seriously 
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promulgation of our doctrines, will soon give us the actual, though per- 
haps not nominal, supremacy, and infinitely benefit mankind ; while 
contention, even though our cause is just, only binds those very classes 
which we would reach still firmer to their antiquated errors and evils. 
Still, while I would not quarrel, I would neither temporize nor fluctu- 
ate, but be mild, yet determined, maintaining the stability of conscious 
rectitude, commingled with all the benignity of true philanthropy, 
which persuades, not denounces. 

And now, reader, I have done my duty; do yours. Meet these 
naked truths face to face. I have handled this subject fearlessly, but 
not with severity for severity’s sake. If any of my strictures should 
hit any of your cherished doctrines, do not bristle up and condemn, 
but with honest frankness ask yourself—ask the racts of the case—if 
these views are not true to both history and first principles. I expect 
to conflict with many—nearly all devoted sectarians especially ; not 
because I love to excoriate them, but because I am obliged to declare the 
unvarnished truta. Have I told more or other than what is both true 
and calculated to do good? Or, reader, would you have me tell less? 
Shall I respect persons, and temporize with my race and my God? 
Shall not truth be allowed to stand on its own basis? Must I wear the 
muzzle? No, never! truth and humanity forbid! My mission is from 
God, and wo to me if I give this trumpet of progression “ an uncertain 
sound.” Are not these views both correct and beneficial—calculated 
to hasten that glorious period of millenial felicity which they shadow 
forth? Then let us all, laying aside whatever of antiquated dogmas 
we may have entertained, press forward towards that goal of perfection 
thus set before us, always remembering that our reward consists iz and 
by the very improvement thus effected. 


ane ewe 


ARTICLE II. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND CHARACTER OF JOHN RONGE,* THE 
GERMAN REFORMER; WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Tue Germanic reformation—almost revolution—commenced by this 
« second Luther,” furnishes an additional illustration of that law of re- 
ligious progression developed in the preceding Article. Moreover, by 
such schisms, Rome will soon learn to modify or obviate those supersti- 
tious inculcations to which she has so long resorted for replenishing her 
coffers. And we candidly think this reformation, the value and impor” 
tance of which no one probably estimates more highly than we do, ori- 


* Pronounced Ron-ga, the g hard. 
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ginated more in that preparation of the people effected by this great pro- 
gressive principle, than in the reformer himself. Not that Ronge is a 
man of mediocrity, but that the people were so ripe for reform as to 
require but little to shake them from the Romish tree. But to his de- 
velopments : 

In the absence of a personal phrenological examination, the accom- 
panying Engraving affords no mean data from which to decipher his 
cerebral organization. This likeness indicates a very strong constitu- 
tion, which is confirmed by the subsequent description of his person. 
In other words, his vital apparatus is amply developed, and capacitated 
to furnish his brain with all the energy it is capable of expending. Of 
the office and importance of this vitality the readers of the Journal are 
already informed. 

The next consideration of importance is that beautiful BALANCE so 
apparent in the form of his forehead and face, and which therefore ap- 
pertains to his whole system. ‘Those physiognomical principles al- 
ready established warrant the conclusion that when the features of the 
face are in harmonious proportion, the entire structure is equally even, 
and the character well balanced. Or, more phrenologically: when- 
ever the forehead is full and even, the same is true of the whole head, 
and therefore of the character. Ronge, therefore, is characterized by 
great unity, harmony, consistency, discretion, propriety, aad perfec- 
tion of character, opinion, and conduct—is not liable to excesses or 
idiosyncracies ; but, instead, is judicious, guarded, and always himself. 
Few leaders in any sphere have fewer faults, or are more to be trusted. 
This harmony of character is, to one in his responsible situation, of the 
utmost importance. In this he far excels Luther as a reformer. 

His prominent nose, ample forehead, and general cast of organiza- 
tion betoken much power, both of physical endurance and of mental ac- 
tion. This is by no means a tame structure, but one which combines 
great force with great perfection. 

That this power is mainly INTELLECTUAL instead of animal, is fully 
attested by the great size of his forehead. Close observation will show 
that the artist has taken special pains to indicate both height, and espe- 
cially preapTH of forehead—the space assigned to it almost equalling 
that allotted to the face. It is also nearly perpendicular, and full at 
its upper and lateral portions, as is seen by the projection at the read- 
er’s left of the upper side of the likeness. Mirthfulness and Causality 
are therefore of great size, and Comparison probably still larger. If 
we are rightly informed, these faculties first brought him out. The 
idea that the garment exhibited was Christ’s coat wasso repulsive to his 
reasoning faculties as to excite his Mirthfulness, and he ridiculed the 
show as a farce. 
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Ideality is evidently large. Our January Number analyzes this 
faculty as equivalent to a perception and desire of PeRFEcTION ; and, in 
analyzing Neal’s character, we showed that perfection of form and 
large Ideality accompanied each other. Besides this, the likeness it- 
self evinces large Ideality in his head. 

Language appears to be fairly developed. This, with his large 
Ideality and Intellect, would render him eloquent, and this eloquence, 
besides shining conspicuously in his letter quoted below, gives him 
no small share of that command of the popular feeling which ever 
swells so enthusiastically in his favor. 

His moral organs are evidently large, and his animal fair, but no way 
remarkable—the former, with intellect, governing the man, and the 
latter urging him onward with honest boldness in a cause so eminently 
deserving his attention. Amativeness is undoubtedly large. This, the 
general cast of his organization abundantly evinces, and with it his 
opposition to clerical celibacy admirably accords. Cautiousness also 
appears to be large. 

‘These are the leading features of his organization as inferred from 
his Physiology, his Physiognomy, and his Phrenology, as far as evine- 
ed by his likeness. Let us see how his evinced character accords with 
these its outward signs. 

The following from the Westminster Review, describes his personal 
and general appearance : 


“There was nothing in Ronge’s character of an unworthy nature to urge him 
to this enterprise. He possesses none of the qualities of a dem e. He is the 
very opposite of fanatical. His entire being is that of a child. In person he is 
of a pleasing mien ; simple, plain, and unpretending in his manners. He is of a 
medium stature, neither corpulent nor thin; his body is somewhat bent, which he 
tries to raise by throwing back his head, whence the upper part of his frame is 
something stiff and constrained. He has a fresh, open and free countenance, 
which, shaded by a tinge of melancholy—the token of long and severe inner 
struggle—-is, on the other hand, lighted up by aclear bright eye. By nature he is 
shy and timid ; only in a small circle of friends does he become warm ; and then 
his conversation is lively, flowing and captivating ; in large and mixed societies 
he is reserved and silent. As a preacher he is simple, clear, severely logi 
and easy to be understood, working on the intellect rather than on the feelings ; 
less warming than convincing his auditors. Fanatics call his sermons jejune. 
Careful preparation is essential to his speaking with effect, which is the more 
noticeable because in conversation he is able to handle a given subject with 
acuteness and versatility. In private life, Ronge is a good, estimable, modest man, 
with warm affections and a true heart. If any soul is pure and chaste in the 
fullest sense of the word, itis his. He is beneficent even to imprudence. With 
an income of forty-eight dollars a year, he always had resources with which to 
aid the poor and needy. Convivial enjoyments he regards with indifference ; yet 
does he require for his happiness: the comforts of the family circle, and is fond 
of children almost to weakness. ” 


The following is Ronge’s extraordinary letter to the Bishop of Treves. 


Behold his Phrenology in every sentence : 
“ Larahutte, October 11. 
“ What for a long time sounded in our ears as a tale or fable, namely, that 
Arnoldi of Treves had displayed a piece of clothing, termed the coat of Christ im 
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order that it might be religiously beheld and honored, you, Christians of the nine- 
teenth century,—you, German men,—you, teachers and ministers of the German 
people,—you know that it is not a tale nor a fable, but a fact. For already it ap- 
pears that, from the latest inteHigence, above 500,000 persons have gone as pil- 
grims to see that relic, and that daily other thousands pour along in the same di- 
rection, especially since the aforesaid garment has healed the sick, and worked 
miracles.” (Animal mangnetism would play a very inferior part at Treves.) Ne- 
vertheless, information hurries through the Jand, and even clerical men have in 
France declared that tHry have the true coat of Christ, and that the coat at 
Treves is not genuine. Truly, we may here apply the words, “ He who loses his 
senses on certain points has none to lose.” Five hundred thousand intelligent 
Germans have hastened to Treves to see and honor a coat! Most of these thou- 
sands are of the humbler classes, in great poverty, oppressed, ignorant, dull of un- 
derstanding, superstitious, and degenerate ; and now they bid adieu to the tillage 
of their fields, withdraw themselves from their handicrafts, from household cares, 
the education of their children, in order to travel to Treves, to an idolatrous festi- 
val, to an unworthy spectacle, got up under the hands of the Roman hierarchy. 
Yes, it is an idolatrous festival, for many thousands, men of easy faith, have been 
misled to pay to @ piece of clothing, the work of men’s hands, the honor and respect 
which are due to God only. And what disastrous consequences do these pilgrim- 
ages bring! Thousands of the pilgrims rob themselves of money for the journey 
and for the offering which they make to the holy coat, or rather to the priests; 
they scramble their little together as they can, or they borrow of their neighbors, 
to go hungry or thirsty on a pilgrimage which might impair, if not destroy, their 
health. If these outward evils are great, the moral evils are yet far greater. Will 
not many, reduced to want by the cost of their pilgrimage, seek to repair their los- 
ses by unjust means? many women, many maidens, lose the purity of their hearts, 
their modesty, their good name, and so destroy the peace, the happiness, the wel- 
fare of their families? Finally, a door will by this most unchristian scene be set 
wide open for superstition, for fanaticism, and what is therewith connected, for 
vice. These evils ensue from the holy coat being thus displayed and religiously 
blest, whether it be genuine or not. And the man who has done all this, who has 
cheated the poor hungry people of their money and their bread, has exposed the 
German people to the scorn of other nations—this man is a bishop, a German bish- 
op, is Bishop Arnoldi of Treves. Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, I turn therefore to 
you, and in virtue of my office and calling as au authorized teacher of the Ger- 
man people, in the name of Christianity, in the name of the German nation, in 
the name of the instructors of the people, I demand that you cause the unchristian 
spectacle of the holy coat to cease, and withdraw from the public gaze the afore- 
said piece of clothing, so as not to make the offence greater than it is to religious 
minds. For you know—as bishop, you must know—that the founder of the 
Christian religion left to his disciples not his coat, but his spirit. You know—as 
bishop you must know—that Christ has taught “God is a spirit, and he who wor- 
ships him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ And thus he can be wor- 
shiped everywhere, not merely in Jerusalem, nor on Mount Gerizim, nor at Treves, 
before the holy coat. Do you not know—as bishop you must know—that the gos- 
pel forbids the honoring of any visible image, any relic,—that the Christians of 
the Apostolic times and of the first three centuries did not endure an image or a 
relic (when they might have had so many) in their churches—that the honoring 
of images and relics is a heathenish custom, and that the fathers of the first three 
centuries deride the heathen on that account? Finally, know you not—as a bish- 
op you must know—that not before the thirteenth or fourteenth century could the 
strong sense of the German mind be degraded so as to give honor to relics, when, 
under the influence of the crusaders, the lofty idea which Christianity gives of 
God had been lowered and darkened by all kinds of fables and tales of the marvel- 
lous brought from the East? Mark, Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, this you know, and 
perhaps better than I can tell you—I say you know the consequence which the 
idolatrous worship of relics had for us, I mean in this enslavement of Germans, 
mind and body,—and yet you display your relics for public worship! But if you 
do not know all this, if you only sought the public good in the display at Treves, 
yet have you brought cn yourself a twofold guilt, for which you cannot find an ex- 
Piation. 
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‘In the first place, it is unpardonable in you, if you knew the holy coat con- 
tained healing powers, that you have not exhibited it till the year 1844. Inthe 
second place, it is unpardonable in you that, for the sight, you have taken money 
of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims. Or is it not unpardonable that you, a bishop, 
should have taken money from our hungry poor, especially when you have lately 
seen poverty drive hundreds to public tumult and a death of despair? Do not, 
moreover, deceive yourself in the thought of the thousands that hurried to your 
show ; for millions, like myself, have thereby been filled with disgust and indigna- 
tion. This indignation is not found merely in this or that class, in this or that 
party, but in all conditions—yes, even in the Catholic priesthood. Therefore judg- 
ment will come on you ere you think. Already the historian seizes the pen and 
hands over your name, Arnoldi, to the contempt of this generation, and of the gen- 
erations to come, as the Tetzel of the nineteenth century. 

* But you, my German fellow-citizens, whether you dwell near or far from 
Treves, apply al] your faculties in order that such a disgrace no longer be done in 
the German name. You have social institutions of various kinds,—operate through 
them. Let every one use his utmost power to oppose and put for ever a stop to 
the tyrannical power of the Roman hierarchy. For not merely at Treves will this 
modern Shrove-tax be exacted, but, you know, in the east and in the west, in the 
north and in the south, will the Church require dues of all kinds and in all man- 
ners: the night of the mind more and more gains the upper hand. All of you, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, fo to work at once; your honor is concerned ; 
your freedom, your happiness. t not the laurels of a Huss, of a Luther, be your 
shame. Give words to your thoughts, and make your wishes into deeds. 

“ Finally, you, my fellow laborers in Christ, who desire and seek the welfare of 
your flocks, the honor, the freedom, the happiness of your own Germany, be silent 
no longer ; for you sin against religion, against your mother country, against your 
holy calling, if you keep silence any longer, if you longer hesitate to give expres- 
sion to your nobler convictions. Show yourselves true disciples of Him who sac- 
rificed every thing for truth, light, and freedom ; show that you have inherited his 
spirit, not his coat. , 

“ Joun Ronee, Catholic Priest.” 

The Review continues : 


“ The consequences which have already resulted from the efforts of Ronge and 
his associates are of the most extraordinary kind. _ It is only to the great ordinal 
movements of society we must look to find a parallel. Such was the Lutheran 
Reformation. Such was the enthusiasm that heralded the revival of letters. Such 
was the general and loud acclaim with which the first crusade was hailed. In 
even the rise of Christianity we find no few points of marked resemblance. The 
entire land has been moved. The German heart has leaped forth at the sound of 
Ronge’s voice as though it had been waiting for the call. Protestants vie with 
Catholics in enthusiasm. Differences are fused down by the ardor of a new 
Christian love. The press utters its voice. The pulpit echoes with the accents 
of fresh and vigorous life. Ronge’s progress through*the land is a triumph. 
Greater still is the triumph which his principles are enjoying in the hearts of al- 
most every member of the great German family. 

“Ronge has his enemies ; but had he not enemies we should question his preten- 
sions. Darkness is the invariable enemy of light. Superstition looks both frown- 
ing and fearfully on religion. Accordingly Ronge has been assailed in every pos- 
sible manner. Not content with hard words, his. assailants have attempted to 
stone him; and failing in outward violence, have employed secret intrigues to bring 
down on his head the strong and avenging arm of the law. 

“ The greastest excitement prevails throughout the country. In a land like Ger- 
many, where the popular mind ‘has outgrown the social institutions, and where for 
the most part an uneasy, not to say jealous, feeling prevails between the ogre 
and governed, such an excitement could not be unattended with peril. King 
of Saxony was led to publish, on the 17th of July, 1845, a decree, which at least 
bore the appearance of being an invasion of that religious liberty to which, in the 
abstract, it, in imitation of the general tone of the German governments, professed 
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itself favorable. In this decree it is ordained that the Confession of Augsburg 
shall be maintained intact, and nothing, whether in private or in public, bearing 
against that confession, shall be done. Opposition is to be given to every attempt 
to found societies or hold meetings in which the Confession of Augsburg may be 
brought into question. 

* * * * * * * * * 


“ But the enthusiasm of the nation is gradually dissolving these bonds. Commu- 
nities of the Catholics protest that they will allow no second party to interfere in 
marriages solemnized by their own clergy: Protestants have replied that, in obe- 
dience to a higher law than that of the state, they feel compelled to lend their 
churches to their reforming brethren. The local authorities permit the use of halls 
and large rooms which are at their disposal, and even contribute large sums of 
money to aid in supporting the new societies. Protestants of all ranks come for- 
ward with aid. It Bes become a sort of fashion for Protestants to present to the re- 
formed Catholics services of plate suitable for use of the sacrament. Females 
form themselves into societies in order to procure funds and furniture for the new 
churches, of which, within less than a twelvemonth, one hundred and fifty-six are 
recorded to have been formally constituted in different parts of Germany, to say 
— of the yet unassociated thousands that are scattered over the surface of 

@ country. 

« Through these and other facts of a similar kind, the Prussian government has 
seen fit to yield a little—having recently stated its intention of empowering local 
church governors wo gaat to the Dissidents the use of their places of — 
der certain prescribed conditions. This concession is but a prelude to a full re- 
cognition, at least in Prussia, where religious liberty has solid guarantees, and 
} se _ government can have only slender and partial sympathies with the 

y See.” 





ARTICLE III. 


ANALYSIS, ADAPTATION, LOCATION, AND CULTIVATION OF CALCULATION. 


Anatysis.—“ Cognizance of numsErs : ability to reckon figures IN THE 
HEAD: NUMERICAL computation: MENTAL arithmetic: intuitive perception 
of the retations of numbers to each other: ability to aDD, susTRact, 
MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, RECKON FIGURES, CAST Cv. INTS, etc. in the MIND, un- 
aided by arithmetical rules or figures: memory of numbers. 

“‘ Locatep externally of Order, and beneath the outer terminations of 
the eyebrows ; which, when it is large, extend ovrwakbLy, far beyond the 
eyes, and as they terminate, turn upwards or outwards towards the ears. 
as at 30 in Herschel. It is immensely developed in Astor, and very large 
in Cooke. When it is small, the eyebrows are short at their outer ends, 
passing but little beyond the outer angles of the eyes, and Nor bending 
outwards and upwards towards the ears, as in case when it is large. This 
rule is simple but effectual. 

“ NumBER appertains of necessity to every thing and collection of things 
in nature. That is, things can be couNTED, nor can we HELP regarding 
them as one, two, three, four, etc. Unless this were so, no difference 
could have existed between one and millions, or any such thing as count- 
ing or reckoning been possible. Or if this faculty were effectually blotted 
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tom the human mind, it could perceive no difference between few and 
many—between one dollar and hundreds of thousands, which would ut- 
terly preclude all business—all numerical transactions. But with this insti- 
tute of nature on the one hand, and this calculating mental faculty on the 
other, we can order and count out any given number of things; reckon 
dollars and cents ; arrange things numerically ; solve arithmetical sums and 
problems ; and calculate figures almost illimitably. Its uses are therefore 
incalculably great. 





NO.%. HERSCHEL. 


“ Larce Calculation reckons costs and accounts, and sums up amounts 
in the HEaD often more correctly and rapidly than with slate and pencil, 
and has a natural aptitude for arithmetical calculations in general. Men- 
TAL arithmetic and REMEMBERING numbers are its more specific provinces. 
Some instances of extraordinary calculating powers are on record. Zerah 
Colburn was one, and Bidder is another. 

“ Smatt Calculation dislikes figures ; reckons them in the head slowly 
and with difficulty, and then often makes mistakes ; becomes confused, and 
often forgets the results just worked out, etc. George Combe, though so 
eminently gifted in other respects, is deficient here. After having obtained 
his receipts in Lowell, he sent them to one and then another whom he 
owed, with the request that each would take out the amount due him. 

“The cultivation of calculation, therefore, should be vigorously prosecu- 
ted by all through life. Todo this, rely upon the head both for casting 
and remembering accounts, as well as embrace and create opportunities 
when riding, walking, sitting, etc., to calculate mentatty. Time your 
speed by the mile-stones, and reckon from the data thus obtained how many 
miles per hour, day, month, etc., or count the number of rails in a crook 
of fence, or crooks per mile, and make similar calculations frequently. 
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Or if to reckon DoLLARS AND CENTS be more agreeable, as aiding Acquisi- 
tiveness, calculate the price of such things as you have occasion to buy, 
sell, or exchange ; cast the cost of goods at different prices and in different 
quantities ; reckon in your head the prices of what you buy and sell, etc. 
Clerks, and business men in particular, should practise this or a kindred 
course. Arithmetical rules, with slate and pencil, may perhaps be occa- 

, sionally employed as assistants merely, but rarely if ever as principals. 
Colburn’s mental arithmetic exceeds all other computing systems, both for 
strengthening Calculation and facilitating business. Besides these exerci- 
ses, charge your memories with amounts due, prices, statistics, the number 
of houses, dates, and every thing appertaining to figures. In short, ExER- 
cise this faculty more and more the more you would improve it. The extent 
to which its power may be carried by these means is truly astonishing. 
The Author knows an ignorant but sensible man, unable to read, write 
or cipher, who has often done business to the amount of hundreds of dol- 
lars per week, but who keeps most of his transactions in his head, and 
said he never had any confusion in his accounts till he trusted to books 
kept by his son-in-law. When young and at work by the year, he took up 
wages as he wanted, but made no minute except in his head, yet usually 
found his recollections agreed with the books kept by his employers. 
Mr. White, an excellent dentist in Philadelphia, says that his wife’s uncle, 
though unable to read or write, has done business to the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands annually, yet was never known to mistake the exact 
amount due either from or to him till he became intemperate. The Mis- 
sienary Herald of June, 1843, speaking of the Gaboon merchants—a tribe 
on the coast of Africa—states as follows: “There are a few who transact 
business to the amount of twelve or fifteen thousand dollars a year. How 
they manage a business of this extent, and in the smallest fractions and 
driblets, without the aid of any written accounts, is very surprising. It is 
done, however, and with the utmost accuracy, without any other aid than 
that of the memory.” 

“ Ts there, in the light of these racTs, any end to the extent to which this 
faculty may be improved? Shall civilized life fall behind African savages 
in this respect? But wedo not properly cuctivaTe it, and hence its defi- 
ciency. 

“To cultivate this faculty in children, do not wait till they are old 
enough to cipher, and then require them to work out sums with the slate 
and arithmetic, but teach them to count young, which all children love to 
do, and proceed practicaLty, step by step, as they can comprehend ele- 
mentary principles of arithmetic. Nature incalculably excels art Hence 
teach them *o calculate MENTALLY, and by slate and rule afterwards. This 
calculating in the head so little, and mechanically so much, causes and 
accounts for its general feebleness; whereas fully to develop its original 
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powers oy ample exercise, would render men so expert in casting and 
recollecting accounts MENTALLY as almost to supersede ‘ book-keeping by 
double entry.’ Pursue this course in teaching arithmetic, and then let it 
be duly cultivated through life, and the power both to culculate and re- 
member would be so great as to allow us to dispense with this wearing 
system of ‘keeping books,’ which is ekeing out the lives of so many thou- 
sand clerks by wretched inches.* A majority of our merchants are dys- 
peptic. Standing or sitting bent over their desks, especially while grow- 
ing, is one cause. This growing evil should be obviated by calculating 
mainly in the head. It can be still further obviated by doing a cash busi- 
ness.” 





ARTICLE IV. 


SUPERIORITY OF PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
Written for the American Phren. Journal, by S. P. Andrews; with Notes by the Editor. 


In our July Number, after cordially recommending Phonography, 
we rather gave the preference to Bailey’s system over that of Pitman, 
though we professed to know but little of either; and, as farther ex- 
amination has satisfied us of the superiority of Pitman’s, we cheerfully 
allow our correspondent to make the required correction, and shall al- 
low Bailey room for a short reply, if it is tothe point. The phonogra- 
phic improvement is the greatest discovery of the age, and as such de- 
serves thorough canvass. The science of sound writing is incapable of 
improvement, because an invention of Nature, but the art by which 
it is expressed is human; and, excellent as Mr. Pitman’s system un- 
doubtedly is, it is by no means perfect. The books expounding both 
systems can be had at the Journal office. See advertisement on the 
cover. Our correspondent observes: 


“You have of late, on several occasions, through your columns, 
sanctioned and advocated the phonetic principle of spelling and writing ; 
and, in a recent work by O. 8S. Fowler, entitled, “ Memory, and Intel- 
lectual Improvement,” occurs a heading like this: “ Phonography a 
true Science,” and some very judicious remarks on the importance of 
this subject. [ thank you for this inthe name of liberality, of progres- 
sion, and of humanity, and doubt not that you will live to enjoy the 
triumph of a reform destined to attain an unexampled popularity on 
account of the astonishing rapidity of its results. 

You speak, however, in the Journal, of a system of Phonography 
which is, as you say, superior to Pitman’s; and, in the work above 
quoted from, you draw a short parallel between Pitman’s Phonography 
and a Short-Hand System based on the phonetic principle, by Keyes 
A. Bailey; and, as the result of your “cursory observations,” re- 
minding us that you “know little of either,” you seem to prefer Bai- 
ley’s system. Your objection to Pitman’s is, the use of light and heavy 
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lines for cognate sounds, and the principle of writing the vowels in af- 
ter the skeleton of the words are completed ; “while Bailey’s system 
writes them in and finishes up as it goes along ;” besides which, you 
think that Bailey’s system is shorter. ‘‘ The taking off the pen, and 
going back,” _ say, “is objectionable unless you can write an en- 
tire letter or discourse, and then re-read and point all at once. If Pit- 
man’s can effect this object, its superiority is unquestionable.” When 
informed, therefore, that this is the common, if not the uniform prac- 
tice of all who write Pitman’s for ordinary purposes, and is always 
done in reporting, and that the filling up can be done as well weeks af- 
terward, your decision is of course pronounced in its favor. 

It would not quite do justice to your extensive circle of the public, 
to leave the subject without further explanation. Phonography is of 
universal interest. None now before the world is more so. Every 
man, woman, and child, not now past fifty, has inevitably to learn it. 
They are, therefore, entitled to the best lights on the subject. 

The objects to be attained in perfect writing are— 

1, The exact representation of speech down to the minute differen- 
ces of pronunciation; in other words, a single, uniform sign for each 
single sound when the purpose is precision. 

2. The rapidity of speech in making the representations, when the 
purpose is expedition ; in other words, the simplest possible sign for a 
simple sound, or the best use of materials. oth of these purposes 
should be attained by the same system. 

3. Beauty of forms, in the written words, and in a facility for form- 
ing those signs which must be made in rapid writing. 

In these first of the particulars, Mr. Bailey’s system has reached nearly 
the same degree of perfection as Mr. Pitman’s, both having substantially 
the same analysis of coantes Mr. Pitman, however, now making two or 
three varieties which have escaped Mr. Bailey. 

In the second particular, Mr. Bailey’s system is every way defective. 
Thus out of forty-six signs, or letters, which constitute his alphabet, 
there are no less than twenty-seven which are complex ; that is, which 
require more than one movement of the hand to execute them, while 
in Mr. Pitman’s alphabet there is not one such—every simple sound 
having a simple sign, which I take it is the primary condition of the 
true system of writing, and which was never attained by any other yo 
tem.(1) Hence in every other system the hand must of necessity fall 
behind the voice, since it has more labor to perform. 

The same figure precisely which in Mr. Bailey’s system represents 
one simple sound, represents in Mr. Pitman’s, two, and in several in- 
stances, three sounds. 

The result of this, and of other defects to be mentioned, is, that Mr. 
Bailey’s system, as applied to reporting, instead of being shorter, as 
you suppose, than Mr. Pitman’s, is longer by nearly one half.(2) 

NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

(1.) Mr. Bailey’s reply to this is, that his loops are made with a swinging or 
curving motion of the d, and hence as quickly made as Pitman’s, with the 
advantage of being more easily joined. Still I think Pitman’s the best in this respect. 

(2.) Our correspondent goes on to argue this point, and shows the following 


differences : Bailey’s 122 strokes of the pen, to Pitman’s 90; B.’s 83, to P.’s 66; 
B.’s 53 to P.’s 40; B.’s 37 to P.’s 20, &c. And in this he is doubtless correct, P.’s 


being the shortest. 
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The inconvenience of Mr. Bailey’s vowel-signs, interwoven as they 
are with the structure of the words, is very great, and manifests itself 
in a variety of ways. In the first place, the two objects of exactness 
and brevity cannot be obtained in the same piece of writing. If a word 
is written in full, to express pronunciation, it has one form, and if writ- 
ten for brevity, with some, or all of the vowels omitted, it has another’ 
and quite a different form; so that in fact, it is not one, but ¢wo sys- 
tems, both of which must be learned and rendered familiar. This is 
little better than our existing absurdity of pronouncing dictionaries to 
tell us what to call the words that we write and read!!! To obviate 
this difficulty in part, Mr. Bailey has been driven into a worse one. He 
has admitted an indefinite vowel sign which is written apart, as Mr. 
Pitman writes his vowels, but which represents no particular sound. It 
merely stands as an index to notify the reader that, at that point he 
must guess what vowel sound would make such a word as is wanted. 
This is one of the worst faults of the old systems of Stenography, and 
is absolutely inadmissible in any system of Tenancies t is the un- 
rivalled beauty of Mr. Pitman’s system that it completely reconciles in 
the same system, and without any change in the form of the words, the 
two properties of precision and brevity, so that the shortest contracted 
word can be converted into a precise and full word without re-writ- 


ing it. 
» Mr. Bailey’s system, the hand has to be removed from the paper 
in making the he. of many of the simplest monosyllables. ee 
pages 21 and 32. In Mr. Pitman’s eee, this inconvenience never 
occurs except in a few very long words. 

In Mr. Pitman’s system, the choice of varying forms is fourfold 
greater, thus securing the third requisite, the greater beauty of the writ- 
ing and greater facility of joining. 

But there remains to be mentioned two overwhelming reasons why 
Mr. Bailey has failed to attain any very desirable results, and why his 
system must ever fail to come into general use, as the written draper 
of the English or of any other language ;—why it is a herculean tas 
beyond the patience of one person in a thousand to attain it, notwith- 
standing its apparent simplicity ; and why his system cannot on the 
whole be ranked as possessing perfection even of the inferior kind 
which might otherwise be attributed to it. I point out these defects 
the more readily, as they are the rock upon which all Stenographers 
have split, and which, nevertheless, they have failed to discover. 

In the first place, each letter of the alphabet is made to stand arbi- 
trarily, not for one, but for from ¢wo to four of the most common 
words of the language ; that is, in the aggregate, for ninety words. 
Now, when it is known that a less number of words than this (rightly 
selected, which has not been done by Mr. Bailey) would constitute 
more than half of all the words that occur in any piece of writing, it will 
be seen what confusion worse confounded must arise from rendering such 
a proportion of speech entirely indefinite, abandoning it bodily to the 
province of expert guessing. ; 

Mr. Bailey observes, p. 36, that “this method of reading words by 
the sense of their connection is not attended with that uncertainty that 
some might apprehend,” &c. This is true where the ambiguity is con- 
fined within narrow limits, and it is at this point that the framers of sys- 
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tems of stenography have always deceived themselves. They have not 
perceived that they are multiplying the difficulty by arithmetical pro- 
gression just in proportion as they bring together additional ambigui- 
ties. Thus, if a sign may be read for either of two words, the degree 
of ambiguity may be represented by the figure 2. But if two such signs 
come together, the ambiguity is equal to 4; if three, it is equal to 6; 
if five, to 10; and, if each of these signs represents four atthe the am- 
biguity is equal to 25. Now, as I have above said, the number of 
words which, by Mr. Bailey’s system, is liable to ambiguity, is equal 
to every second word, as words occur in written matter; and great 
numbers of these words will of course succeed each other. 

In the second place, Mr. Bailey’s system, in common with all the 
systems of stenography, furnishes no guide to the writer beyond a certain 
point. Thus, he says, page 39, “No very definite rules have ever 
been given, probably none ever can be, that will shorten writing more 
than the preceding; but rules partly defined and partly left to the dis- 
cretion of the writer, may be given, which will still further reduce the 
labor of writing, without detracting materially from its legibility.” In 
other words, all of these systems, instead of furnishing a system of wri- 
ting, only put the writer upon a track by which he may invent a sys- 
tem for himself, if he has the genius and perseverance to do so, quali- 
ties which perhaps characterise one man in ten thousand. Hence the 
small number of stenographers in the world, by any system, Mr. Bai- 
ley’s included. And resulting from the opposite, in Mr. Pitman’s sys- 
tem, is the fact, that now, eight years from its invention, it has 30,000 
writers, eight monthly periodicals, and two National Societies, pledged 
to its propagation. The immense labor bestowed upon perfecting Mr. 
Pitman’s system can only be estimated by those who have accompanied 
him through the various stages of its perfection, and who are familiar 
with the Reporter’s book which embodies the final result, in relation to 
brevity, coupled with legibility. I would by no means assert that his 
system is perfect. I know of no human production that isso. But I 
will unhesitatingly affirm, that no system, not adopting the general 
basis of Mr. Pitman’s, (the use of light and heavy lines, &c.) can either 
answer the conditions of science or attain the purposes of the art ; and I 
assure you that those who know this system best are its most enthusi- 
astic admirers, and deem it one of the greatest triumphs of human inge- 
nuity. 

Nobody labors more assiduously for improvement, or accepts sugges- 
tions and criticisms more readily than Mr. Pitman himself. He is one 
of those noble devotees to human progress who are an honor to the 
race. 

To Mr. Bailey also I would award the meed of praise. He evi- 
dently had the true conception of what was wanted in a system of wri- 
ting, and labored with good effect toward the end. Some of his contri- 
vances for brevity are extremely ingenious. In failing to construct the 
best system, he has nevertheless entitled his name to an honorable place 
among the originators of a reform which is destined to bless the world 
with a new flood of intelligence, and to confer uvon it that great deside- 
ratum—an attractive system of education. 

With sincere well wishes, [ remain your obt. serv’t, 
Srepuen Peart ANDREWS. 
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P.S. The objections which you think you see in Mr. Pitman’s 
system are those which strike every tyro, and are precisely those things 
which are admired as its greatest perfections by the more advanced 
writer. Seriously to answer them, would subject me to much ridicule 
among Phonographers, as a grave argument to prove it possible to 
write with a steel pen and to substitute it fora goose-quill. The Pho- 
nographic pencil is preferred for reporting purposes. 





MISCELLANY. 





The Youth’s Cabinet, laid upon our table, is well executed, both 
mechanically and mentally. Besides giving the natural history 
of animals—the value of which to children is very great—it tells many 
excellent stories, the morals of which are all good; and the readers of 
the Journal all know that we set a very high value on stories as a means 
of improving both the mind and the conduct of children. The pic- 
tures of the “Cabinet” also deserve commendation. Its style is also 
well adapted to the juvenile mind. We therefore cordially recom- 
mend this Monthly to public patronage. It is mailable, and contains 
32 octavo pages in each Number, at $1 per year. Address orders for it 
to Journal office. 





“ Gem of Science,” a semi-monthly of sixteen pages, E. H. Sanford, Editor and 
Proprietor, devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetism, and Woman, including a 
miscellaneous department, has been set on foot, and is well conducted. We hail 
all such attempts to propagate philanthropic science with real pleasure, and hope 
its patronage will defray its expenses. T'o carry an infant enterprise of this kind 
forward till it gathers sufficient strength to support itself, is indeed a great underta- 
king. Of this, the editor of the Journal has made personal trial. Buta periodical 
of this cast, once fairly established, is a mighty engine of good to man. This first 
number of the Gem is well written, and highly diversified. May it succeed; but 
we tell our good brother not to be discouraged if its first volume should not fulfil 
all his expectations. Terms $1 per vol. if paid in advance, or $2 if not thus paid. 
Address Gem of Science, Ann Arbor, Mich. We believe Mr. Sanford to be a wor- 
thy man, and imbued with the true spirit of Phrenology. 





“ The Naturalist,” published at Franklin College, Tenn., devoted to “ agriculture, 
horticulture, education, and literature,” is conducted with unusual ability and ina 
truly scientific spirit. If this work is a fair sample of the intellectual and moral 
tone of the college, and we presume it is, because conducted mainly by its profess. 
ors—we gladly add Franxuin Cotxece to that list of institutions which merit our 
commendation, and deserve patronage. Terms. $1 per annum. 





Messrs. Fowler g Wells :—I send in for afew more of your work on 
“ Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” I have perused the work with delight, 
and I trust with profit, and fee! anxious that many should have the opportunity it 
almost alone affords of enforcing that too much neglected duty of mental culture as 
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pay substantial means of pennant happiness. It was with much dif- 
See Se ott Leary to ap ene of those I bought when at your place till I 
co it. 





Self-Instructor, No. 1. “ Child’s First Book, drawing series, by Josiah Holbrook.” 
Holbrook’s educational efforts have our cordial support. 

The motto of the book before us—*“ Nature before books, and drawing before 
writing”—illustrates its general objects. | We have often recommended that chile 
dren be taught drawing along with writing ; and hence we recommend this child’s 
drawing primer as just the thing forchildren. Price 12 1-2 cents; mailable; to 
be had at the Journal Office. 





“ The Prisoner’s Friend, devoted to the abolition of capital punishment, and the 
improvement of prison discipline,” is a weekly and well conducted advocate of two 
very important and much needed items in that grand system of progression by 
which old things “shall pass away” and all things become new. The series of 
articles in the last volume of our Journal was suspended by a press of other mat- 
ter before it had fully discussed this subject, to which it hopes again to recur. 
Meanwhile, it bid’s God’s speed to all who advocate doctrines thus humane in 
themselves, and calculated to promote the public weal. 





“ Slavery in Maryland, an Anti-Slavery Review by a Virginian,” has been laid on 
our table, and meets our cordial approbation. That freedom of speech which forms 
the corner-stone of our national superstructure, is now beginning to be tolerated at 
the south touching the institution of slavery. Slaveholders are the ones to whom 
this discussion appropriately belongs, as they are the ones to be mainly benefited b 
pursuing the rig course concerning slavery. The Saturday Visitor, from whic. 
the above pamphlet emanates, has eaens high ground for truth and humanity. 





Philo’s Queries, and the Editor’s Answer.— 

“ The following positions appear to have been assumed in several 
articles published in the Phrenological Journal : 

“1. The laws and order of nature are such, that, if obeyed, they 
confer complete happiness. Hence all sickness and suffering are sinful. 

“2. There is a unity or consistency of plan throughout the universe, 
or an adaptation of every thing ¢o every thing. 

“3. But Phrenology tells us that there is an organ—that of Benevo- 
lence—one office of which is to sympathise with suffering. 

“ We have, then, every part of nature arranged with a view to per- 
fect happiness, and yet an organ whose very function pre-supposes mi- 
sery! e have a part adapted to that which the order of nature never 
contemplated! Here is evidently an absurdity.” (1.) Paizo. 

(1.) The inferred absurdity lies in misunderstanding the specific function of 
Benevolence. The normal, primitive, and only strictly legitimate function of this 
faculty is to confer enjoyment, not to relieve suffering—to augment happiness— 
that sole legitimate end of creation; yet, when broken law has caused pain, it also 
affords relief. A comparison: Benevolence we will call a builder. Where there 
is no rubbish to be removed first, Benevolence proceeds at once to build a super- 
structure of enjoyment; but when it finds the rubbish of pain in its way, proceeds 
to remove that first, in order to erect the proposed superstructure. It is adapted 
to pain, not absolutely, but only conditionally. If no pain existed, the faculty could 
find work enough for constant employment in enhancing happiness : but, as suffer- 
ing does exist, the constitution of Benevolence is such that it can “ feel for others’ 
woes,” and set the other faculties at work to relieve misery.—Eb. 
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For the American Phrenological Journal. 

Mr. Editor—While I thank you for the very flattering manner in 
which you have spoken of me and of Amherst College in your April Num- 
ber, I believe some of your statements are calculated to convey a wrong 
impression. You say that I deliver lectures on Phrenology, and believe 
in Magnetism. Now the fact is, I do not understand either of these 
subjects sufficiently to give a full course of lectures upon them. I lec- 
ture upon Anatomy and Physiology, with the manikin, and introduce 
the general principles of Phrenology and Mesmerism, as is done by 
such a writer as Dunglinson; because they seem to me deserving a 
candid examination; and such an examination I urge my classes to 
give them. Those general principles seem to me, so far as I under- 
stand them, to have a good déal of evidence to sustain them ; nor do I fear 
that, when rightly understood, they will conflict at all with religion, 
but rather sustain it. You will allow me to observe, however, that in 
several works on Phrenology and Mesmerism I have found religious 
speculations which appear to me to be very superficial, and calculated 
to do mischief. Thus, one of your correspondents in your April Number 
(Article I.) endeavors to show that health and sickness, life and death, 
cannot be providential, because they are governed, or brought about, 
by natural laws. Just as if the Deity could not bring about an eyent, 
so as to accomplish a specific object, by means of natural law! when, 
in fact, there is reason to believe that even miracles may be brought 
about by law as much as the rising and setting of the sun. I can hardly 
believe such a writer has carefully studied such works as Butler’s Ana- 
logy, Chalmers’s Natural Theology, Crumbie’s Natural Theology, and 
Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. But I will not enlarge. You 
know that my religious opinions are the old-fashioned doctrines of our 
Pilgrim Fathers. Fale these, not merely because they are found in 
the Bible, but because they seem to me most accordant with sound 
philosophy ; though formerly, when I took only a superficial view of 
the subject, they seemed to me far otherwise. 

Respectfully yours, Epwarp Hircucock. 


Notre.—That Article alluded to above simply argued, that whatever 
providences there were, were “‘ caused providences”—p. 104; but never 
mysterious, or brought about in the teeth of causation. A few quali- 
fications would doubtless have improved it; yet its great positions are 
correct, and do not, as far as appears from the President’s communica- 
tion, clash with his views. It did not say how many providences were 
or were not brought about by means of causation, but only that none 
were brought about wrrxovr it. 

The explanation he gives touching his lectures accords with our in- 
tended meaning. We did not assert that he lectured exclusively on 
these sciences, but that he introduced them into his regular college 
course, and commented upon them favorably. The information on 
which we penned our remarks we derived from a graduate of his last 
class, and gave it to the public as he gave it to us. We are happv in 
thus allowing the President to “ define his position "—Ep. 
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How to Keep Cool in A .—Those who cannot postpone their various avo- 
cations during this hot month and retire to some shady watering-place, and es 
cially those who are obliged to work hard in a scorching sun, will doubtless be 

to learn how they can perform their labor with comfort to themselves, while 
eir neighbors are languid or prostrated by excessive heat. Our rules are sim- 
ple, but effectual, and are these: 

First, rise early, and on getting up, wash your whole body in cold water. This 
will refresh and invigorate you for the entire day. 

Next, take a copious draught—two or three tumblers—of cold water upon an em 
stomach, and instead of sitting right down to breakfast, work an hour or two, i 
a laborer; or if your occupation confines you in-doors, or to a desk or bench, take 
a smart walk of an hour. 

At breakfast, eat lightly, and about ten or eleven o’clock take repeated and co- 
pious draughts of cold water, and either work if a laborer, or if in business, drive it so 
as to keep in a gentle perspiration during the heat of the day. That perspiration— 
which both potations and exercise are prescribed to effect—will effectually cool you 
and keep you cool as long as it is continued, by whatevermeans. ‘The supposition 
that one can keep warm within doors better than out, is a great mistake. Steam, 
in condensing into water, absorbs a vast amount of heat, and thus the steam of 
perspiration is a specific cure for the uncomfortable sensations of heat. The 
shade and breeze are far less effectual coolers than perspiration; and the 
hard-worker out of doors is far more comfortable than the in-door lounger, or the 
fashionable watering-place idler. 

Another quite as effectual preventive of oppressive heat is a light diet. Most 
men eat too much at all times, and especially in summer. Food digests far more 
slowly in warm than in cool weather, yet most persons keep on eating just about 
as much asin winter. Atleast a third less food should be taken, especially by the 
sedentary, in summer than winter. Eat little, and keep up a vigorous circulation 
—that is, duly regulate the iniernal heat, and you need not envy the Saratoga 
dandy or the sea shore loafer their coolness or comfort. Just make trial of this 
prescription, and say if its magic effects are not marvellously cooling. 

To sleep cool in warm nights, wash all over and drink copiously of cold water on 
going to bed, and if you have followed the prescriptions for the day, the musque- 
toes will not keep you awake. 


“ Orr’s Book on Swimming Illustrated,” is well calculated to teach and pro- 
mote that eminently healthy recreation, river bathing, and as such becomes @ 
public benefaction. Hence the Journal gladly encourages its circulation. Its 
engravings show beginners how to acquire this healthy art, and are excellent. 
Many of its cautions and directions are also good. Mailable; price 12 1-2 cents: 
to be had at the Journal office. 





The Orang-Outangs at the American Museum, New York.—We have in for- 
mer volumes recommended our readers by all means to form a seeing acquaintance 
with these man-approaching beings, too nearly resembling man to be called brute, 
yet closely allied to the brute creation. Both their phrenology and their physiology 
yw fraught with intense interest and most fruitful in suggestions and materials for 

ought. 

The young female Orang-Outang now exhibiting at the museum, is peculiarly 
deserving of a visit, because she is so perfectly docile that her head may be ob- 
served with perfect race. Her habits are also both curious and instructive. 

On exhibition with her are two beings between the monkey and the orang- 
outang—tall, spare, coarse, woolly, dark, except at the end of their wool, which is 
light, and furnished with long tails, which they employ with great dexterity in twi- 
ning around whatever is near them as a means of balancing or climbing. Their 
habits are extremely filthy, their heads very low—nothing like as good as the 
female orang outang—and their looks and manner of moving themselves bring 
a striking resemblance to the Africanrace. Orang-outangs proper have long, 
coarse, straight hair; these have hair of a woolly kind, curling very much like that 
of thenegro, and are evidently to them what the orang is to the white race. Go 
by all means and examine, not with idle curiosity, but with the optics of Phre- 
nology, these distant cousins of humanity. 
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Recorded Ages attained by Man. The following is extracted from a work entitled, 
“ The History, Natural and Experimental, of Life and Death, and of the Prolongation 
of Life,” by Lord Bacon—a work full of sterling worth*. The facts it records 
show what age is attainable by man, and convey much valuable instruction concern- 
ing the means of prolonging life. 


“King Arganthenius, who reigned at Cadiz in Spain, lived a hundred and 
thirty, or, as some would have it, a hundred and forty years, of which he reigned 
eighty. Concerning his manners, institution of his life, and the time wherein he 
reigned, there is a general silence. Cynirus, King of Cyprus, living in the island 
then termed the happy and pleasant island, is affirmed to have attained to a hundred 
and fifty or sixty years. Two Latin Kings in Italy, the father and the son, are 
reported to have lived, the one eight hundred, the other six hundred years; but 
this is delivered unto us by certain philologists who, though otherwise credulous 
enough, yet themselves have suspected the truth of this matter, or rather condemned 
it. Others record some Arcadian kings to have lived three hundred years ; the 
country no doubt is a place apt for long life, but the relation I suspect to be fabu- 
lous. They tell of Dando, in Illyrium, that lived without the inconveniences of 
old age, to five hundred years. They tell, also, of the Epians, a part of Atola, 
that the whole nation of them were exceedingly long lived, insomuch that many of 
them were two hundred years old ; and that one principal man amongst them, 
named Litorious,a man of giant-like stature, could have told three hundred years. 

It is also recorded, that onthe top of the mountain Timolus, anciently 
called Tempsis, many of the inhabitants lived to a hundred and | 
years. We read that the Esseans, amongst the Jews, did usually extend their life 
to a hundred years. Now that sect used a simple or abstemious diet, after the 
tule of Pythagoras. Apollonius Tyaneus exceeded a hundred years, his face 
betraying no such age; he was an admirable man, of the heathens reputed to 
have something divine in him, of the Christians held for a sorcerer ; in his diet 
Pythagorical, a great traveler, much renowned, and by some adored as a god ; not- 
withstanding, towards the end of his life, he was subject to many complaints 
against him, and reproaches, all which he made shift to escape. But, lest his 
life should be imputed to his Pythagorical diet, and not rather that it was heredi- 
tary, his grandfather before him lived a hundred and thirty years. It is undoubted, 
that Quintus Metellus lived above a hundred years ; and that, after several con- 
sulships happily administered, in his old age he was made Pontifex Maximus, and 
exercised those holy duties full two-and-twenty years; in the performance of 
which rites his voice never failed, nor his hand trembled. It is most certain, that 
Appius Cecus was very old, but his years are not extant, the most part whereof 
he passed after he was blind, yet this misfortune no whit softened him, but that he 
was able to govern a numerous family, a great retinue and dependence, yea, even 
the commonwealth itself, with great stoutness. In his extreme old age he was 
brought in a litter into the senate house, and vehemently dissuaded the peace with 
Pyrrhus ; the beginning of his oration was very memorable, showing an invincible 
spirit and strength of mind: ‘I have, with great grief of mind, Fathers Con 
script, these many years borne my blindness, but now I could wish that I were 
deat also, when I hear you speak to such dishonorable treaties.” Marcus Perpenna 
lived ninety-eight years, surviving all those whose suffrages he had gathered in the 
senate house, being consul, I meanall the senators at that time, as also all those whom 
a little after, being consul, he chose into the Senate, seven only being excepted. 
Hiero, King of Sicily, in the time of the second Punic War, lived almost a hundred 
years; a man moderate both in his government and in his life, a worshipper of 
the gods, and a religious conserver of friendship, liberal, and constantly fortunate, 
Statilia, descended of a noble family, in the days of Claudius, lived ninety-nine 
years. Clodia, the daughter of Osilius,a hundred and fifteen. Xenophilus, ap 


*For sale at the Journal Office. Mailable, Price 25 cents. 
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ancient philosopher, of the sect of Pythagoras, attained to a hundred and six years, 
remaining healthful and vigorous in his old age, and famous amongst the vulgar 
for his learning. The islanders of Corcyra were anciently accounted long lived, 
but now they live afterthe rate of other men. Hippocrates Cous, the famous 
> lived a hundred and four years, and approved and credited his own art 
80 long a life ; a man that coupled learning wisdom together, very conver- 
sant in experience and observation; one that hunted not after words or methods, 
but served the very nerves of science, and so propounded them. Demonax, a 
philosopher, not only in profession, but practice, lived in the days of Adrian, almost 
to a hundred years; a man of a high mind, and a vanquisher of his own mind, and 
that truly and without affectation; a contemner of the world, and yet civil and 
courteous. When his friends spake to him about his burial, he said, “ Take no 
care for my burial, for stench will bury a carcass.” They replied, “Is it your mind 
then to be cast out to birds and dogs?” He said, again, “ Seeing in my lifetime I 
endeavored to my uttermost to benefit men, what hurt is it, if, when I am dead, I 
benefit beasts?” Certain Indian people, called Pandore, are exceeding long lived, 
even to no less than two hundred years. They had a thing more marvelous, that 
oe they are boys, hair somewhat whitish, in their old age, before their 
y hairs, it grows coal-black; though, indeed, this be every where to be seen, 
they which have white hair whilst they are boys, in their man’s estate, change 
their hairs into a darker color. The Seres, another people of India, with their wine 
of palms, are accounted long livers, even to a hundred and thirty years. Euphranor, 
the ian, grew old in his school and taught scholars when he was above a 
h years od The elder Ovid, father to the poet, lived ninety years, differin 
much from the dispositon of his son, for he contemned the Muses, and dissuad 
his son from poetry. Asinius Pollio, intimate with Augustus, exceeded the age of 
a hundred years; a man of an unreasonable profuseness, eloquent, and a lover of 
pray chee vehement, proud, cruel, and one that made his private ends the centre 
of his thoughts. There was an opiniou, that Seneca was an extreme old man, no 
less than a hundred and fourteen yearsof age, which could not ibly be, it 
being as improbable that a decrepit old man should be set over Nero’s youth, as, on 
the contrary, it was true, that he was able to manage with great dexterity the 
affairs of state. Besides, a little before, in the midst of Claudius’s reign, he was 
banished Rome for adulteries committed with some noble ladies, which was a crime 
no way compatible with so extreme old age. Johannes de Temporibus, among all 
the men of our latter ages, out of a common fame and vulgar opinion, was reputed 
long lived, even to a miracle, or rather even to a fable; his age hath been counted 
above three hundred years. He was by nation a Frenchman, and followed the wars 
under Charles the Great. Garcius Aretine, great grandfather to Petrarch, arrived 
at the of a hundred and four years ; he had ever enjoyed the benefit of good 
health ; besides, at the last, he felt rather a decay of his strength than any sickness 
or malady, which is the true resolution by old age. Amongst the Venetians there 
have been found not a few long livers, and those of the more eminent sort. Fran- 
ciscus Donatus, duke ; Thomas Contrarerus, procurator of Saint Mark ; Francis- 
cus Molinus, procurator of Saint Mark, and others. But, most memorable is that 
of Cornarus the Venetian, who, being in his youth of a sickly body, began first to 
eat and drink by measure to a certain weight, thereby to recover his health ; this 
cure turned by use into a diet, that diet to an extraordinary long life, even of a 
hundred years and better, without any decay in his senses, and with a constant 
enjoying of hishealth. In ourage, William Pestel, a Frenchman, lived to a hund- 
red and well nigh twenty years, the top of his beard on the upper lip being black, 
and not gray at all ; a man crazed in his brain, and of a fancy not altogether sound : 


a traveller, mathematician, and somewhat stained with heresy. 
su there is scarce a village with usin England, if it be any whit populous, 
but it Ss some man or woman of fourscore years of age; nay, a few years 


since, there was in the county of Hereford a May game, or morrice-dance, con- 
pom | of eight men, whose computed together made up eight hundred years; 
and what some of them wanted of a hundred, others exceeded it as much. 





